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EMERGENCY OPERATIVE CASE 

Dear Editor: The November number of the Journal contains an article by 
Alice Jane Drew, "Emergency Operative Case," in which she tells of arriving at a 
home and having only three hours in which to prepare for an operation; one neces- 
sitating the opening of the abodminal cavity. She speaks of having the furniture 
all removed from the room designed for the operating room, the pictures taken 
from the walls and walls wiped down, also having the rug or rugs removed. I 
would suggest that there would have been far less danger of infection from the dust 
by leaving it undisturbed on the furniture, pictures, walls and under rugs, than by 
starting innumerable particles of dust circulating in the air of the room through 
the removal of the furniture, pictures, rugs and wiping down of walls. 

We know that it takes many hours for the settling of impalpable dust. Had 
Miss Drew had from twelve to twenty-four hours for her preparation, then her 
method would have been ideal, but having less time than twelve hours, it is cer- 
tainly safer and therefore correct to leave pictures and walls untouched and to 
cover all furniture with sheets, except such as chairs and other small pieces that 
can be easily lifted and carried from the room. The rugs also should be covered 
with sheets to confine the dust, and with newspapers for further protection, the 
already bare portions of the floor being washed. 

In view of the fact that Miss Drew's patient made such splendid recovery this 
criticism may seem unnecessary, but another time such agitation of dust, with no 
opportunity for its settling again before the operation, might prove detrimental, 
hence my wish to call the attention of the readers of the Journal to this mistake, 
which reads so beautifully. Frances Shouse. R. N. 

Missouri. 

LETTERS FROM NAVY NURSES 

II. 

Dear Editor: I think I said we were pioneer nurses in Guam, but in reality 
our work is the finishing touch to a sound foundation laid by the naval medical 
officers. When the Islands were "taken over" from the Spaniards, an epidemic of 
typhoid was depleting the inhabitants. This condition was inevitable as sanita- 
tion was unknown; pigs, chickens, dogs and children disputed for territory in the 
street ; the creeks were wells, wash tubs, bathing pools and, to some extent, sewers. 
The governor is a U. S. naval officer and this means that cleanliness is given her 
proper place. One of his first commands, written in court language and posted in 
the market place, banished the pigs from the highway. This order was followed by 
a loud protest, and a lengthy document, signed with representative names, was 
submitted requesting that the order be repealed. The august official was obdurate 
and the pigs were banished. The next order controlled the freedom of the hens and 
and instituted garbage receptacles, to be anchored, else they became the play- 
things of the dogs. Sanitary water closets were to be built and a model was exhib- 
ited at the Health Office, sixty days being allowed for the installation. Each 
command called forth a signed protesting document. The Chamorros are a gentle, 
obedient people, however, and are learning that all these commands make for 
health and prosperity. The district and visiting nurses of our country have far 
less reward than comes from teaching these natives. And thus we are beginning 
our work with comparatively up-to-date conditions among an obedient people 
willing to be taught. 
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Our six native nurses live in a screened-off portion of one ward, but the build- 
ing in course of construction will have better quarters. They dress in white, and 
their foot wear consists of soft "mules." On festive occasions they don stockings 
and shoes and suffer all the tortures of unaccustomed compression with the same 
joyous bravery we display in satisfying our vanity. 

The present class is composed of intelligent young women, and the medical 
officers have given them careful training in certain subjects. They attend the 
confinement cases of their own people, establishing a vast improvement over the 
former methods of dirty old women who were native Sairy Gamps. The medical 
officers want us to instruct and supervise this important work, and the next class 
will come directly under our teaching. We also hope to establish pre-natal care, 
but our desires out-run our efforts and we must learn to be patient. 

Our convent home is ten minutes' walk from the hospital. Furniture is some- 
what scarce, as we are getting only necessary articles, and we are concerned in 
keeping clear spaces that we may more quickly discover our centipede visitors and 
their kindred. I am housekeeper, having issued the mandate, "The one who 
complains shall take this work," thereby sealing the lips of my co-workers, as 
housekeeping is a thankless task, even in Guam. We have had little time for 
play; that will come later. E. M. L. 

U. S. Naval Station, Guam. 

CORN-MEAL GRUEL 

Dear Editok: The question of giving corn-meal to typhoid patients (Novem- 
ber Journal), was raised among our members. Only one had given it, and she 
explained that digestibility is ensured and that it is perfectly safe when prepared 
after the following recipe: 

"Mix two heaping tablespoonfuls of yellow corn-meal with one pint of cold 
water. Let stand in a cool place for eight or ten hours, stirring occasionally, so 
that each particle of meal is thoroughly soaked. Then place in a double boiler and 
boil rapidly for two hours. Add salt to taste. A little cream or milk, added when 
served, improves the flavor. Prepared in this way, corn-meal is a safe and wel- 
come change in the dietary of patients suffering with gastric disturbance. In 
typhoid fever, two feedings may be given in the twenty-four hours. A.C.N" 

Should you think this of value to the readers of the Journal, we would be 
glad to see it printed. 
Philadelphia. S. M. M. 



